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ANNAMABOE. 


Cape Coast Castle was settled by the) 
Portuguese in 1610, but soon fell to the | 
Dutch. 

It was demolished by Admiral Holmes) 
in 1661, but all the British Settlements, | 
factories and shipping along the coast 
were destroyed by the Dutch Admiral 
De Ruyter in 1665. 

In 1667 this Cape was confirmed to the | 
English by the Treaty of Breda. 

Anamabu is a town and fort in the | 


of assistance in protecting the privilidges of the 
British Subjects Trading to this place, too much 
invaded by the French and too little protected 
from Home ; But at this time shall have no occa- 
sion to trouble you, The French Ship having sailed 
hence before we received your Letter—we are 
Gentlemen 
Your most humble Serts 
SAMt ROWLES 
ALEXR GRAHAM 
CHRISTOPHER BENNETT 
WILLIAM CAULFIELD 
JAMES CARR 
DAvID BRUHANAZ 
Polly in Annamaboe 
Road 20 March 1750 
[Addressed on the back] 
To the Honble The President and Council 
for Transacting the Affairs of the Royal 
African Compy of England 
Cape Coast Castle 
| Endorsed } 
A Letter of thanks from Sundry 
English Captains at Annamaboe. 
?P.R.O. 
''T.1/343 fo. 146. 
Annamaboe 
May. 28th 1750 
Gentlemen 
We the underwriters desire you will 
supply us with some shot of several sorts, vizt : 
4li 3 ditto 2 ditto if you can spare 4 sixpounders 
gunns; according to your promise to us all, 
when at Cape Coast; we Intend to keep Anna- 
maboe Road clear of the French as we have 
made a beginning all ready so that we may 
be well prepared with shot, we have a great 


| quantity yet but we Can’t tell what may happen 


we have Gunn’d & man’d 4 Vessels fitt for 
the purpose so we are determin’d to keep the 


‘road Clear for they allways bid above us we 


| will protect the British right or sink, we remain 
| Gentm 
Your most humble Servts 
JOHN MEADOWS 
RICHARD RIGBY 
ALEX? GRAHAM 
JOSEPH YOWARTS 
CHRISTOPHER BENNETT 
MICHAEL BARSTOW 
PoLtiipus HAMMOND 
Rv JENKINS 
SAML ROWLES 
PETER JAMES 


Gentlemen, 
When I was at 
| DixCove I lent you 40 
shot I should take it 
| a favour if you would 
send me them in 3 lb 
|'shot by the Bearer 
hereof 
Iam yr most He St 
PoLiipus HAMMOND. 
[Endorsed] 
To The Honourable ye Presedent and 
Councill Residing at 
Cape Coast Castle. 


| 


P.R.O 


Gold Coast Colony, and had a population 


, of 5,000 in 1899. | S.P. Dom., Naval, 133. 


An account of the French Officers going on 


ERO. 134 | Shore at Annamaboe with Proposals to the 
5 D4 : | Fanteens ; and the Answer they received from 
Gentlemen them [sic] People, vizt: 


Your favour of yesterday, we received! The French Officers, in form, yesterday’ went 
this morning, and thank you for the promise | on Shore, and was in form met by all the Caboceers 
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of Annamaboe; and being seated in Curantee’s 
house, They thus began; The King of France, 
our Master have sent Us here to protect Our 
Merchant Ships in their Trade upon this Coast, 
which the King have heard have been much 
molested on it by the Subjects of the King of 
England, under the Pretence of the Town of 
Annamaboe as well as the Rest of the Country 
of Fanteen being their Property ; and therefore 
they desired to know whether it was true that 
the Country of Fanteen and Town of Annamaboe 
did belong to the King of England or not, And 
also That their Master the King of France wanted 
to know if he was to send and build in the 
Fanteen Country a Fort or Castle whether they 
would consent or agree to let it be done. To 
which John Currantee in the behalf of himself 
and the Rest assembled, made him this Answer, 
That the Town and Country of Fanteen did 
belong to the English, and has done so ever since 
- more than he can remember; his great Grand- 
father and all his Family down to himself were 
servants to the English; ’Twas (said he) the 
English made our Town so considerable as it is, 
and I myself have been protected and brought 
up by the English, from my Infancy to this time 
that you see me an Old Man; and therefore 
they will continue in their, Allegiance to their 
Old Masters, and not serve any other; That the 
French King had no right to ask any such 
questions of them, &c. &c. [sic]. And as to the 
driving the French Ships off, or building a Fort 
at Annamaboe, if they intended any such thing, 
They must first send a Letter to the King of 
England, and if he consented to give up his 
Right to the Fanteen Country to the French 
King, and granted him Permission to build in 
Annamboe; then the King of England should 
write a Letter to the Gentlemen of Cape Coast 
Castle, and they signifying to Us, That that was 
the English King’s desire, then We may hearken 
to what You have to say upon that Subject : 
But for the present We know You not. After 
this he gave them a genteel Dinner, and _ sent 
them off. 

All which the French Officers put down in 
Writing, and carried on board. They further 
told John, That they would stay in Annamaboe 
until they were relieved by two other French 
Ships of War, to protect their Trade. Aye, 
said John, That is only on Condition our Master 
the King of England, don’t hear of your being 
here, and send others to drive you out. 

Honble Sirs, 

The above Relation is as particular, and 
strictly true as the Difference in the Language 
will admit, according to the Information received 
by our Messengers present at Annamaboe, during 
the Frenchmens Stay there. 

I am with respect 
Your Honrs most Obedt & Dutiful Servant 
JON ROBERTS 

Cape Coast Castle 

5th April 1751 

The above is a true Copy, taken from the 
Original lately received by the Royal African 
Company of England. 

African House, Watling Street, Sept 26th 1751. 

R. SPENCER Secry 
E. H. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY AND 
FREEMASONRY. 


THE events leading up to the foundation of 
the Royal Society almost synchronize with 
the ascertainable facts of the early history 
of Freemasonry in England, while the most 
active agent in the organization of the 
former and its first president was Sir Robert 
Moray, who, according to an established 
record, still extant, was the first known 
candidate to be initiated into Freemasonry 
on English soil. This ceremony took place 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne on May 20, 1641, 
at a meeting of the Lodge of Edinburgh 
held when the Scottish army, in which Sir 
Robert Moray was an officer, was stationed 
there. 

The origin of the Royal Society can be 
traced to the weekly meetings, held first 
in London and afterwards at Oxford, of 
men eminent in science, arts, and letters, 
when questions affecting science and philo- 
sophy were freely discussed, but questions 
relating to theology and _ politics were 
rigorously excluded, this also being the rule 
in the craft of Freemasonry. 

The foundation of the Royal Society 
was first mooted on Nov. 28, 1660, when at 
the close of a lecture given by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Christopher Wren, at Gresham 
College, the lecturer, together with Lord 
Brouncker, the Hon. Robert Boyle, Mr. 
Bruce, Sir Robert Moray, Sir Paul Neile, 
Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Petty, Mr. 
Balle and Mr. Hill “‘ withdrew for mutual 
conversation into the professor’s apartment, 
where, amongst other matters, they dis- 
cussed the proposed foundation of a college 
or society for the physico-mathematical 
experimental teaching.’”? A week later—on 
Dec. 5, 1660—after Mr. Wren’s next lecture, 
‘Sir Robert Moray brought them the 
welcome news that the King had been ac- 
quainted with the design of the meeting, 
that he well approved of it, and would be 
ready to give it every encouragement.” 

Bishop Sprat, the historian of the Royal 
Society, sets out a statement of the objects 
of the Royal Society, which is applicable 
equally to the objects of the craft of Free- 
masonry. He says :— 

As for what belongs to the members themselves, 
that are to constitute the Society, it is to be 
noted that they have freely admitted men of 
different religions, countries, and professions 
of life. This they were obliged to do, or else they 
would come far short of the largeness of their own 
declarations. For they openly profess not to 
lay the foundation of an English, Scotch, Irish, 
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Popish, or Protestant philosophy—but a philo- | 
sophy of mankind. 

It is a notable fact that many of the. 
characters prominent in the early annals. 
of Freemasonry in England were also 
conspicuous in the discussions and organiza- | 
tion of the Royal Society. In addition to 
Sir Robert Moray, already mentioned, 
another well-known Freemason, Elias Ash- | 
mole, the founder of the Ashmolean Museum | 
at Oxford, initiated into Freemasonry at 
Warrington in October, 1646, was one of, 
the first members of the Royal Society. | 
The Grand Lodge of England was consti-| 
tuted in 1717, and many of its prominent. 
officers in the early days of its history | 
figure also as assiduous workers in the Royal | 
Society. Eight of the Grand Masters in} 
the first thirty years of its history were) 
entitled to write “F.R.S.” after their. 
names, to wit: John Theophilus Desagu- 
liers, D.C.L. (Grand Master, 1719), John, | 
Duke of Montague (1721), Francis Scott, | 
Earl of Dalkeith (1723), James Hamilton, 
Lord Paisley (1725), Henry Hare, Lord! 
Coleraine (1727), James Lyon, Earl of 
Strathmore (1733), John Lindsay, Earl of 
Crawfurd (1734), and James Douglas, 
Earl of Morton :(1741, Grand Master of 
Scotland 1739), in addition to Francis 
Drake, who was Grand Master of the rival 
Grand Lodge of All England at York. 
Among the Deputy Grand Masters are to be 
found the names of Martin Folkes (1724), 
William Graeme, M.D. (1739-40), Martin 
Clare (1741), E. Hody, M.D. (1745-6), 
and the Hon. Charles Dillon, twelfth Vis- 
count Dillon (1768-74). Mention must also. 
be made of Sir J. Thornhill, Senior Grand 
Warden in 1728; Richard Rawlinson, 
D.C.L., who bequeathed the famous Raw-. 
linson Collection to the Bodleian Library, 
Grand Steward in 1734; the following) 
Grand Stewards: John Faber (1740), 
Mark Adston (1753), Samuel Spencer 
(1754), the Rev. J. Entick (1755), and 
Jonathan Scott (1758-9) ; while among the 
rank and file were Sir Christopher Wren 
(sometimes claimed as a Grand Master 
before the formation of Grand Lodge), 
Dr. William Stukeley, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and the Chevalier Ramsay. . 

Owing to the fact that there are very few 
records extant relating to Freemasonry 
in England in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries it is difficult to trace 
membership of the craft except in instances 
where office was held. It is known that 
Thomas Strong took with him to London’ 


from Oxford a ‘‘ Lodge of Masons ” to assist 
in the erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
under the superintendence of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and that the father of Thomas Strong, 
Valentine Strong, buried in Fairford Church- 
yard in November, 1662, is described as 
a ‘* Free Mason,” and it may well be assumed. 
that among the members of the Masonic 
craft in the latter half of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
turies were members of the Royal Society 
other than those whose names are mentioned 


above. DuDLEY WRIGHT. 
Oxford. 


OLIVER STARKEY. 


SPEAKING of the first year of Queen Mary, 
T. Warton, in his ‘ History of English Poetry ’ 
(1870 ed.), at p. 833 says :— 

Nearly the same period, a translation of Eccle- 
siastes into rhyme by Oliver Starkey occurs in 
bishop Tanner’s library, if I recollect right, 
together with his Translation of Sallust’s two 
histories. 

Was this translator Oliver Starkey, 
Knight of St. John, natural son of Hugh 


‘Starkey of Oulton Lowe, Cheshire ? This 
‘Oliver Starkey, when the Venerable Tongue 


of England was restored in the Kingdom of 
England by Philip and Mary by letters patent 
April 2, 1557, and the Priorate of England, 
at St. John’s, Clerkenwell, with nine of the 
old commanderies, May 5, 1557, obtained 
the Commandery of Quenington, near Fairfax, 
Gloucestershire. On Queen  Elizabeth’s 
accession he withdrew to Malta. On Nov. 
2, 1558, the Tongue appointed 

Sir James Shelley knight commander of Temple 
combe and Sir Olyver Starkey knight com- 
mandre of Quenyngton for to make drawe and 
devyse the rowle belonging to the same reverend 
tonge. 

On the last day of February, 1560, the 
Tongue elected, and the Grand Master con- 
firmed, Sir Oliver as Lieutenant Turcepolier. 
On July 11, 1561, Sir Oliver appealed to the 
Council against Sir Pedro Felizes de la Nuga, 
whom Philip and Mary had appointed 
Bailiff of Eagle, for the residue of a bequest 
of 62 pounds sterling and five pence by 
Cardinal Pole to the Tongue, of which bequest 
the Bailiff had only paid 50 crowns “ at 
xii terynes to the crowne.” On Dec. 22, 
1561, he took a house at Birgu on lease to 
serve as an alberge for the Tongue. In 1563 
Sir John James Sandilands had a violent 
dispute with the Lieutenant Turcopolier in 
the Magisterial Palace. Felizes de la Nuga 
was killed in action in 1565 during the defence 
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of Fort St. Michael, and on Dec. 15, 1565,' decision. It would appear, then, that Starkey 
Starkey, who became Bailiff of Eagle in his| had died before this last date, though not 
stead, petitioned on behalf of the Tongue long before, as when Romegas died in 1581 
for certain articles belonging to him. It) the baliage of Eagle was still occupied by 
was reported by spies that Starkey would Starkey, who opposed Gonzales de Mendoga’s 
be willing to conform to Protestantism if} succession to the Priory of Ireland. Perhaps 
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allowed to return to England. 


On May 17, 1561, Sir Oliver Starkey and 


Sir James Shelley had been placed by the 
Order “‘ on a par with the other knights of 
their standing in the matter of lodging, 
board, and raiment.” 

Canon Mifsud says :— 


before he died Starkey had become Turco- 
| polier, for Canon Mifsud writes :— 

As a link of the Wnglish knights with La Valette 
| [i.e., Jean Parisot de La Valette, the Grand Master, 
| who died in 1568], the hero of the siege of 1565, a 
slab was placed, after the British occupation, in 
| the Grand Masters’ crypt in St. John’s, to the 
| memory of Sir Oliver Starkey, the last English 


Under the table and soldea,”’ Turcopolier of the Tongue of England. 

they received pensions adequate to their rank, Who put up this slab and what is the in- 
which allowed of each one of them having a house | maetir, ; 

of hisown. . . . From Starkey’s per thera scription thereon ? Ormerod says that Sir 
presented to, and passed by, the Chapter General Oliver Starkey became Grand Prior of Eng- 
held in Malta on 5th December, 1569, it appears | land, but it is probable that this is a mistake. 
that he was in receipt of a pension from the! See, as to Sir Oliver Starkey, Mifsud, ‘ The 
Common Treasury of 102 scudi and 6 tari, besides | English Knights Hospitallers in Malta’ 


the “‘ gaggi’’ or allowances usually paid to the. Zs 
Lieutenant Turcopolier, table and soldea, allow- | (Malta, 1914), passim; Calendar of State 


ances for the cook, porter, and butler, and the| Papers, Foreign, 1564, p. 330; Ormerod, 
rents of the houses belonging to the Tongue. | ‘ Cheshire,’ ii. 188 ; and as to the office of Tur- 
From that date he was granted an increase | copolerius, 11 S. ii. 247, 336, 371; iii. 12. 
15 scudi to the allowances of the Lieutenancy, B. 
to make up the 60 scudi which were paid yearly to | . F 
the other Bailiffs. Later on, on the | 
21st June, 1571, Starkey was authorized to re- | 
ceive a of 400 GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
soever, an ames elley, after having been! ace ‘ 
granted by the Common Treasury (20th May, | 268° 
1573) an additional pension of 50 scudi, obtained | y 
permission from the Council to draw from the’ 323, 363, 404, 442, 483, 523.) 

THE Hopeson Famity. 


Treasury up to 300 scudi (22nd November, 1574). | 
Bologna, gave Shelley 50 scudi out of the rents of} DURING the second quarter of the nine- 


At that sitting the Bailiff of St. Stephen, Antonio 
his own bhaliage. William 


‘and Thomas Hodgson earried on a 
business of plumbers and _ glaziers at 
| No. 25, Stonegate, which had been estab- 
lished since the end of the seventeenth 
century. At the same period, Jean Baptiste 
Capronnier, the famous glass-painter of 
Brussels, was rapidly acquiring a world-wide 
reputation. He had succeeded to the 
business founded by his father Francois, the 
Belgian reviver of the art, who, after having 
been for some time at the porcelain manu- 
factory at Sévres, turned his attention to 
glass-painting, and in 1830 founded: a 
studio for the purpose. J. B. Capronnier 
executed very many windows for churches in 
England and employed William and Thomas 
Hodgson to fix them. At that time there 
was no firm of glass-painters in York, the 
Barnett firm having been broken up in 1853 
and the several members of the family dis- 
persed in various directions. These con- 
siderations evidently induced the Hodgsons 
to start as glass-painters on their own 
account, and they induced Mark Barnett, 


It appears that Sir Richard Shelley, at his 
own request, vacated the office of Turcopolier 
for that of Grand Prior of England, Sept. 20, 
1561 ; but I cannot find who became Turco- 
polier in his room. On July 13, 1559, Sir 
_ George Dudley obtained leave of absence 

from Malta, after having secured the rever- 
sion of the Turcopoliership, but it does not 
seem that he ever became Turcopolier. 

Possibly the office remained vacant until 
it appeared certain that no reconciliation 
between England and the Catholic Church 
was possible. Two foreigners were ap- 
pointed by briefs of Gregory XIII.; first 
Mathurin d’Aux de Lescout, called Romegas, 
and then Pedro Gonzales de Mendoca. The 
latter renounced the post April 15, 1578, 
which was eventually annexed to the Grand 
Mastership by brief dated June 9, 1582. 
The military duties of the office were at the 
same time permanently vested in the 
Grand Master’s Seneschal. James Shelley 
had been refused (Dec. 14, 1581) the Lieu- 
tenancy of the Turcopoliership pending such 


‘teenth century the brothers 
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who had gone to Newcastle and entered the 
studio of Wailes, to return to York and set 
them up in the business. Several agree- 
ments between Mark Barnett and the firm 
still exist. One of these, probably the 
latest, which is dated Oct. 2, 1860, was an 
agreement for three years at £2 per week, on 
the expiration of which two promissory notes 
of £10 and £20 for sums of money advanced 
to Barnett from time to time by his employers 
were to be made void. During the time 
Barnett was with them, Messrs. Hodgson 
executed windows for St. Michael-le-Belfrey 
Church in 1855, for St. Mary’s Bishophill 
Junior, the east window of Heslington 
Church, and windows for many other places. 
About the year 1863, Mark Barnett, who was 
of unsteady habits, finally left York and 
eventually died in poverty in Manchester. 

The glass-painting was afterwards carried 
on by Richard Lambert, who had been an 
apprentice and who now became manager, 
and by two apprentices, Charles Hardgrave 
and Harry Dickson. However, Mr. T. G. 
Hodgson, the present proprietor, on succeed- 
ing his uncle and father in the ownership and 
management of the business, closed the 
stained-glass department as he found it did 
not pay. Richard Lambert, the manager, 
went up to London to try to enter one of the 
studios there. He had, however, been 
trained under Mark Barnett to work in the 
manner of the early revivers, with colours 
mixed with oil of spike, and the difficult 
water-colour technique adopted by the Lon- 
doners frightened him so much that he aban- 
doned glass-painting and went to the 
Potteries. 

The two apprentices, Harry Dickson 
and Charles Hardgrave, had long and 
useful careers before them. Harry Dickson, 
who, happily, is still alive, was born 
in 1848 and began glass-painting at Hodg- 
son’s when he was 16 years of age. Two or 
three years later he left them and went to 
London, where he worked for some of the 
principal studios, including Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell, Messrs. Ward and Hughes, Messrs. 
Bell and Almond and others. He eventually 
returned to York and was for over 14 years 
in the studio of the writer’s father. He sub- 
sequently went to the North Eastern Rail- 
way Company’s carriage works to carry out 
glass-painting and heraldic and decorative 
work, where he has been ever since. His son, 
George Dickson, entered the studio of J. W. 
Knowles in 1889, and after being there for 
some years joined his father at the North 


Eastern Railway Company, where he still 
is. 
The other apprentice, Charles Hardgrave, 
was born in 1850, and was the son of Michael 
Hardgrave, coppersmith in Fossgate, York. 
In 1867, when he was 17 years of age, he won 
a scholarship at the National School of De- 
sign, South Kensington (now the Royal 
College of Art), with a design for a five-light 
window. In 1871! he entered the studios of 
Messrs. Powell of Whitefriars and supervised 
for them the mosaic in St. Paul’s after 
Raphael’s ‘ Disputation,’ and the reredos of 
Clifton College Chapel after Holman Hunt’s 
‘Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,’ 
whilst the mosaics in All Souls’ Church, 
Hastings, were from his designs. He was a 
fine colourist and frequently exhibited at 
the Royal Academy designs for mosaics and 
glass. Probably his most successful windows 
were the great north transept windows in 
Bristol Cathedral, the east window of Rom- 
sey Abbey, and the east window of the church | 
of St. Edmund King and Martyr, Lombard 
Street. He died in August, 1920. 

Mr. T. G. Hodgson still possesses a large 
number of cartoons and. drawings, also 
numerous panels of glass done by Mark 
Barnett and others. On Nov. 6 last, a “‘ pre- 
liminary announcement to the clergy and 
others interested,’ which appeared in The 
Yorkshire Herald, stated that at an early date 
there would be offered for sale by auction “a 
large quantity of valuable Old York Stained 
Glass, including six full lights, 20 panels of 
groups, and a large number of geometrical 
designs the work of a well-known 
York artist, [which] were painted upwards 
of 70 years ago.” 

Joun A. KNOWLES. 


BYRON AND CAMPBELL : 
A PARALLEL. 


It is a well-known fact that Byron, in 
his rather free appropriation of phrases and 
images from other authors, borrowed several 
times from Thomas Campbell.* Yet little 
notice has been taken of Campbell’s debt 
to Byron; partly, perhaps, because of the 
former’s relative unimportance as a poet, 


* ‘Works,’ ed. of E. H. Coleridge, London, 
1899. The following parallels are pointed out :— 
‘Childe Harold,’ Canto IX., st. i, and ‘ Battle 
of the Baltic,’ ii., ll. 1-2—‘ Siege of Corinth,’ 246, 
and ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ ii. 207—‘ Childe Harold,’ 
I. x. 6, and ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,’ II. viii. 1— 
‘Don Juan,’ I. Ixxxviii., and ‘Gertrude of 
Wyoming,’ III. i. 


| | 
— 
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and partly on account of the obscurity of 
his later works. 

Campbell’s obligation is nowhere more 
evident than in ‘ Lines on the View from 
St. Leonards ’ (1831), where diction, imagery, 
thought and mood show the influence of 
‘Childe Harold,’ Canto IV. A few 
quotations from each poem make com-. 
ment unnecessary :— | 

“CH.” 
Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests. 

‘St. L.’ 
Hail to thy face and odours, glorious Sea ! 
It is the mirror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the concave firmament, 
Can see themselves at once. 

e upon the watery plain. 
‘St. L.’ 
Earth has not a plain 

So boundless and so beautiful as thine. © 

‘OR? 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar. 

* St L.’ | 
Great beauteous Being! .. . | 
- » « How welcomer 
Thy murmurs than the murmurs of the world! | 

thine azure brow. 

* St. L.’ 
With yonder sky—thy mistress. From her brow 
Thou tak’st thy moods... . 

Calm or convulsed, in —— or gale or storm. | 

Mighty Sea ! | 

Chaweleon-like thou | 
Man marks the earth with ruin. his control | 


Stops with thy shore. 
“St. L.’ 
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Only a careful reading of the two poems; 
however, can give an adequate idea of the 
extent of Campbell’s borrowing. It may be 
objected that there are only a few things to 
say about the ocean, and that these are 
common property of poets. But originality 
of conception and image and phrase are 
reasonably expected of a poet, and these 
Campbell can hardly be said to have given 
us in the ‘Lines on the View from St. 
Leonards.’ 

This is not the only instance of Campbell’s 
too at dependence on Byron. The 
former’s ‘ Last Man’ (1823) was so much 
like Byron’s ‘ Darkness’ (published 1816) 
that the poet thought it best to justify 
himself by explaining in a letter to his 
friend Gray that the idea expressed in the 
two poems was originally his own.* Nor 
is it the first charge of plagiarism brought 
against him. For in 1825, in the columns 
of Blackwood’s, one who signed himself 
pointed out the fact that 


with Vaughan’s poem on the same theme in 
mind.t In this case elso there is enough 
similarity of phrase and thought to warrant 
a note or annotation, but no edition of 
Campbell’s poetry has a comment on the 
parallelism. 
WALTER GRAHAM. 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


NEEDHAM’S POINT CEMETERY, 
BADOS—JAMES Sims (see ante, p. 23).— 
It will be noted that the list of the English 


| dead who lie buried in this cemetery includes 


Creations Common ! which no human power ‘the name of James Sims, naval school- 
Can parcel or enclose. . . . |/master of H.M.S. Bacchante, which took 
And brook’st commandment from the Heavens Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of 


alone. “Wales round the world in 1879-80. 
young man died on Jan. 1, 1880, in hospital, 
1.’ 'to which he had been transferred from the 


ship on the preceding day, at the early age 
‘of 23. It is recorded in ‘The Cruise of Her 
'Majesty’s Ship Bacchante ’ (London, Mac- 


and the natural human heart 
{s therefore bound fo thee with hoiy love. 
“Os.” 


‘St. -millan and Co., 1886) that he was buried at 
His darker hints. 5.30 p.m. on the same day “in the military 
oat.” | cemetery by the edge of the sea,” and that 


. boundless, endless. and sublime— 


| i ing to 
The image of the Eternity— George [now King George V.] happening to 


| have that watch, marched as the midship- 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow : * i“ 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.;™#2 in charge of the funeral party of 


* Beattie, ‘Life and Letters of Thomas 
Campbell,’ vol. ii., p. 243. Of. London Magazine 
and Review, 1825, new series, vii. 588. 
| + £ Plagiarism by Mr. Thomas Campbell, ’Black- 

wood’s, xviii. 131.. 


Old Ocean was 
Eternity of ages ere we breathed 
Existenc?, and he will be beautiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dust around the sun. 
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bluejackets and marines under the first 


lieutenant.” ALGERNON ASPINALL. 

[We regret that the above came too late to be 
inserted as a footnote to the list contributed at 
the reference.] 

A New Criticism oF CASANOVA’S 
‘Memorres.’—Students of the eighteenth 
century who are able to read German will be 
much interested in Gustav Gugitz’s new 
volume, ‘Giacomo Casanova und sein Lebens- 
roman,’ Verlag Ed. Strache—Vienna, Prague 
and Leipzig. Herr Gugitz is an accomplished 
Vienne-e scholar, with a profound knowledge 
of the period, and he has made a close study 
of the Memoirs of Casanova for many 
ag He appears to rate them far higher 
rom a literary and psychological stand- 
point than from a historical one and is able 
to show that in some places they are un- 
reliable and even purely fictitious. This 
book is a most notable and scholarly con- 
tribution to the subject and deserves the 
careful attention of all students of the 
great autobiography. He devotes a long, 
chapter to the relationship between the 
adventurer and the famous Madame | 
Thérése Cornelys, and is of the opinion that 
she treated Casanova far more generously 
than he acknowledges. Other chapters 
deal with Casanova’s sojourn at Constan- 
tinople ; his connexion with Cardinal 
Bernis; his mission to Holland ; and his 


celebrated escape from the prison “ under 
the leads,” &c. It is a most erudite book, | 
with copious documentation and is illustrated | 
profusely. Horace 


ScHOOLMASTERS IN 1714 AND 1759.—The 
following names are taken from the Lists) 
of Subscribers to Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of | 
the Clergy’ and to Warnev’s ‘ Ecclesiastical | 
History of England’ :— 

WALKER, 1714. 

Rev. Tho. Alleyn, Colchester. 

Robert Dawbie, Wolverhampton. 

Rev. Mr. Drake, Pocklington. 

Rev. Mr. Franklin, Earl’s Colne, Essex. 

J. Marsh, Wolverhampton, writing-master. 

Rev. Tho. Parsell, Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Humph. Pipe, M.A., Apleby, Leicester. 

Mr. Pledwell, Abingdon. 

Rev. Mr. Rayner, Tiverton. 

Rev. Mr. Rose, Pontefract. 

Richard Skirman, M.A., Henly. 

Rev. Mr. Treherne, Hereford. (12) 
WARNER, 1759. 

Rev. Mr. Ball, Chelmsford. 

Rev. Dr. Barnard, Eaton. 

Rev. Mr. Clark, Wakefield. 

Rev. Mr. Newling, Shrewsbury. 

Rev. Mr. Swainden, Greenwich. (5) 

RicHarpD H. THORNTON. 
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‘CastLE Daty’ anp GALway.—Current 
events may perhaps induce some people 
to turn their attention to this novel of 
Treland at the time of the famine, by Annie 
Keary. The author’s descriptions of Conne- 
mara scenery and Irish peasant life are 
very good, accurate and sympathetic, but 
in her account of a journey to Galway she 
has made two mistakes that show that 
she was not as familiar with the “ City of 
the Tribes”’ as with Connemara. 

She seems to have thought it possible 
for a rowing boat to float down from 
Lough Corrib straight into Galway Bay 
“by the narrow channel that connects 
the lake with the bay,’ and before the 
voyagers were out of this narrow channel 
(which I suppose is Friar’s Cut, referred 
to shortly afterwards), “Galway harbour, 
with the Atlantic beyond,’ and at the 
same time “‘ the waters of the lake stretched 
out far behind them,” were visible (chap. 
xxxix.). Now my recollection is that this 
is impossible. Besides, Lough Corrib is 
separated from Galway Bay by the narrow 
and deep channel of Friar’s Cut, opening 
out at the town end into a wider stretch 
of water held up by a weir and ideal for 
rowing and sailing boats, but also, below 
this, by a broad, rapid and shallow reach 
of river navigable only by salmon. From 
this channel and backwater several canals 
take off and traverse the town, and on one 
of these, by negotiating a series of loughs, 
it might be possible for a boat to reach 


‘the docks and the bay. But of this I 


am not certain. 

The other mistake is in the location 
attributed to the house of James Lynch 
FitzStephen, the fifteenth-century Mayor of 
Galway, who from one of its windows hanged. 
his own son. The author says :— 

They were now walking down: Castle Street, 
and .. . stopped before the monument let into 


the wall of Lynch Castle, to mark the spot 
where the stern father executed his rebellious 


‘son with his own hands, in the face of an exe- 
crating Celtic crowd, who could not appreciate 


the immolation of live family love to dead 
law (chap. xl.). 


But the monument is not let into the 


‘wall of Lynch Castle, which still exists 


in Castle Street, a street that runs past 


the south side of the old Collegiate Church 


of St. Nicholas ; it is on the wall of a ruined 
house on the north side of St. Nicholas, 


|just below the window from which the 


mayor is supposed to have hanged his 
son. He executed him not so much because 
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he was ‘rebellious’? as because he had 
murdered his friend (a Spaniard), and no 
one else would do it. The name of the 
street which the house faces is’ Market 
Street. Penry Lewis. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Ruvieny’s PLANTAGENET 
late Marquis of Ruvigny, for some time prior 
to his. death, was collecting materials for 
Part II. of his ‘ Mortimer-Gercy’ volume, 
Part I. of which was published in 1911. In 
whose hands are his MSS. ? Was the part 
at all near completion at his death?’ It was 


his intention to bring out a series of volumes, | 


embracing all the known descendants of 
King Edward III.—a most formidable task. 
I know that the present high cost of printing 
was a barrier to the completion of his work. 
W. G. D. Fietcuer, F.S.A. 


‘British MeEtoptigs,’ printed for the 
Editor (not for sale) by John Stacy, Norwich, 
post 8vo, n.d. Anintroductory essay called 

The Pilgrimage of Living Poets to the 
Stream of Castaly’ is signed J. H. R. My 
copy has a pencil correction of H to L an 
“Joseph Ritson’ almost illegibly written 
underneath. Can anyone confirm this ag- 
cription or the date 1820 given in the British 
Museum Catalogue, and identify any of the 
“many original pieces never before pub- 
lished ” in the volume ? 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 

Peppers, near Steyning. 


PoRTRAIT OF NELSON By H. EpRIDGE.— 
The ‘D.N.B.’ mentions a drawing (small 
full-length figure, facing the spectator) exe- 


cuted in 1802 and, purchased by the Trustees , 
of the National Portrait Gallery in 1891. 


T have a half-length oval engraving (stipple) 
by W. Evans of a drawing by H. Edridge, 
published May 12, 1798, by Molteno, and 
should be grateful for information as to the 
original portrait. 
CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
Peppers, near Steyning. 


Lanp MEASUREMENT TERMS.—In going 
through some old East Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire terriers I have frequently come 
across the word “ wylot,” obviously as a 


signifiying a certain measurement, 
For instance :— 

Little Field—(arable) the narrow Heudale 
North of Edmund Julian 1—3 Gad. Stutfold 
Meadow: A 2 gad at Short Gildam Ends. A 
wylot at Toft Balk End. <A 2 gad in Littlefield 
Arcass Carr. <A 3 gad at Stutfold End going to 
Black but side. 

The word ‘bidale” (more often spelled 
“bidle’”’) also occurs frequently as a 
‘measurement of land. <A “‘ gad” repre- 
‘sented a perch or 10ft., but what was a 
|“ wylot’’ and what a ‘ bidle” and also a 
gildam,” which also occurs thus: (1) 3 Gad 
gildam 34 of Toft Balk” ? 

I gather that the land had been ‘“ Com- 
mons” and had in 1796 (the date of the 
‘terriers) come into private ownership. 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


HENSHAW OF UTTOXETER AND CHESHUNT: 
WEAKE Norrotk.—Can any reader 
give me any particulars regarding the 
‘Henshaws who came originally from Cam- 
bridge Hall, Uttoxeter? In the reign of 
‘Charles I., the head of the family was 
| Receiver-General of Taxes for the County 
of Derby. His son settled in London, and 
it was his son, Robert Henshaw, who lived 
at Cheshunt, who gained eminence as a 
“black-letter lawyer”; he was a Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy and Governor of Guy’s 
Hospital and Christ’s Hospital. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Weake, daughter of William 
Weake, said to be ‘Chief Clerk in the 
‘House of Commons.’’ His family were 
related to Anne Boleyn, and Elizabeth 
/Henshaw inherited the baby clothing of 
/Queen Elizabeth, which passed to her 
‘daughter Henrietta, who married James 
_Rattray of Arthurstone in 1774. Is there 
‘any account of these two families in any 
county or local history? I should be 
glad to obtain any particulars concerning 
them. (Mrs.) A. N. GAMBLE. 
| Gorse Cottage, Hook Heath, Woking. 

ARMSTRONG.—John Armstrong, a farmer 
of South Benfleet, in Essex, married ‘Mary, 
daughter of Joseph Thorn of St. Osyth, 
and died in 1803. His son, the Rev. John 
Armstrong of St. John’s College, Cam- 
‘bridge (in 1806), afterwards married Eliza- 
beth Damont. Another son was a doctor 
in London. Information concerning the 
descent of this family, who by the name 
presumably came originally from the Border, 
Is requested. ENQUIRER. 
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J. M. W. TuRNER AND Happon Hati.— 
Did Turner paint Haddon Hall from the 
west bank of the River Wye or is there any | 
engraving of same known, by Turner? If, 
so, where might either be seen ? HH. S. 


Kine Famity possess 
two book-plates of the King family, namely, | 
Thomas King and Captain William King, 
R.N. Arms: Gules a lion statant gardant | 
argent, between three ducal coronets, two) 
and one, or. Crest: On a wreath of the! 


of the family emigrated to Ireland. Is a 
pedigree of the family in existence showing 
the names of the family which went to 
Treland, and whether they changed their 
name on settling there, as the name Dalston 
does not appear to be known there ? 
STEMMA. 


TuRNER Famity.—I seek genealogical 
details of the ancestry and descendants of 
the following, whose wills were proved at 
Chester in the year mentioned after their 


colours, a talbot’s head erased, collared and names :— 


ringed or. Also a book-plate of Mrs. William | 
Heath (née King), a lozenge with the same. 
arms impaling Heath. To what family of 
King did they belong and where can a pedi- 
gree be seen ? Are the arms and crest regi- 
stered at the College of Arms? Any informa- | 
tion respecting the families of King and 
Heath would be much appreciated, 

LrEonNARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


‘THe Runnina Horse,’ 
The Observer of the Ist inst. states that, in 
excavating for the new club for the R.A.F. in| 
Piccadilly, pewter tankards of the eighteenth. 
century bearing the inscription ‘The Run- 
uing Horse’ were dug up. 

No such inn is named by Mr. de Castro in 
his list of eighteenth-century inns and taverns. | 
Perhaps he will enlighten us. It may be’ 
‘The Running Horse’ was not a place of | 
public entertainment, though that seems 


unlikely, W. R. Davies. 


GEORGE HENRY Hartow, the artist, was 
born in St. James Street, London, on June 10, 
1787, and is described in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 
408, as the “ posthumous son of a China 
merchant.” I should be glad to learn fuller 
particulars of his parentage. 

G. F. R. B. 


Sm Rosert HesILricce, Bart.—Suc- 
ceeded as eighth baronet, April 23, 1763. He 
is said to have been disinherited by his) 
father and to have emigrated to America. | 
I should be glad to ascertain the date and | 
place of his death, as well as the date of his, 
marriage with Sarah, daughter of Nathaniel | 
Waller of Roxburgh, New England. 

G. F. R. B. 


| 
| 
Datstons oF ACORNBANK, 
‘ 


Sowerby, Westmorland. This family re- 
ceived from Henry VIII. a grant of this 
estate formerly belonging to the Knights 
Templars. In 1601 or thereabouts some 


Turner, Charles, of Liverpool, Mariner, 1799. 

William, of Rochdale, Weaver, 1799. 

William, of Manchester, Calender, 1797. 

John, of Manchester, Yeoman, 1713. 

James, of Manchester, Weaver, 1745. 

William, of Manchester, . . . 1803. 

Edmund, of Rochdale, Yeoman, 1801. 

James, of Rochdale, . . . 1806. 

Thomas, of Cark-in-Cartmeil, 1727. 

Thomas, of Ulverston, . . . 1727. 

Also of the following Freemen of Chester :— 
Turner, William, younger, Feltmaker. 

” muel, ” ” 

» Edward, gentleman... 1783. 

John, son of William Turner of Chester, 
1690. 

Robert, Tailor, of Chester, 1573. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


DEN IN KENTISH PLAOE- 
NAMES.—Many Kentish place-names end 
in ‘‘den.’”? From whence is this derived ? 

J. LANDFEAR LvoAs. 


” 


” 


” 


101, Piccadilly. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1l. Can any reader name 
the author of the following lines ?— 
** When Spring’s voice is heard 
In that minor third 
Which none but the cuckoo knows.” 
A. @. 


2. ‘Margaret’s Tomb.’ I have in my possession 
an engraving called ‘ Margaret’s Tomb,’ by 
Bartolozzi after Bunbury. At the bottom of the 
engraving are some lines of which I enclose a copy. 
Can anyone tell me where the lines come from P 
I have searched through a good many poets and 
have shown them to a good many friends without 
success. 


MARGARET’S TOMB. 


Her bloom was like the springy flower 
That sips the silver dew ; 

The rose was budded on her cheek 
Just opening to the view. 


But love had like a canker worm 
Consumed her early pride ; 

The rose grew pale and left her cheek ; 
Before her time she died. 
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That face, alas, no more is fair, 
Those lips no longer red ; 
Dark are those eyes now closed in death, 
And every charm is fled. | 


London—published May 10, 1799, by Thos. | 
Macklin, Poet’s Gallery, Fleet Street. 
C. BRIDGEWATER WILLIAMS. 
3. ‘‘ And then they kept their 
By pouring spirits down.’ 
HoRAcCE BLEACKLEY. 


spirits up 


TRANSLATORS WANTED.—Who were the writers | 
of the following books ?— | 

1. The Epistles of Ovid, translated into Eng- | 
lish prose as near the original of the Latin and, 
English languages as will allow, with the Latin | 
text and order of construction on the same page 3 | 
and critical, historical, geographical and classical | 
notes ia English from the best commentators, both | 
ancient and modern ; beside a very great number 
of notes entirely new. For the use of schools as | 
well a3 of private gentlemen. The fifth edition. | 
London : printed for J. Nunn, Great-Queen-Street ; | 
R. Priestley, 143, High-Holborn ; R. Lea, Greek- | 
— Soho ; and J. Rodwell, New-Bond-Street. | 


2. The Annals and History of Tacitus. A new: 
and literal English version. Oxford: D. A. Tal-. 
boys_and 113, Fleet Street, London. MDCCCXXXIX. | 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


_Middleton was concerned in it. 


Replies. 


‘ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE.’ 
(12 §. ix. 181, 202, 225, 300; 128. x. 11.) 


I am pleased to find that my attribution. 
of a substantial part of this play to Webster 
is confirmed by so expert a critic as Mr. 
OurpeHANT. His division of the text between 
Middleton and Webster corresponds pretty 
closely with my own (see 12 S. ix. 300,: 
where mistakes due to the MS. from which 
my article was printed are corrected). 
Though I think Mr. Oliphant has given. 
Webster less than is due to him, I admit 
that it is possible that I have given him 
rather more, and that some scenes I have 
allotted to Webster may be partly Middle- 
ton’s. 

My paper, although only recently pub- 
lished, was written in 1916, shortly after 
the sale of Swinburne’s library in June of! 
that year, when I was fortunate enough 
to secure the poet’s copy of Dyce’s ‘ Mid- 
dleton,’ and so, for the first time, became | 
able to study the play at leisure. 

Perhaps I may add that my assignment. 
.to Webster of the part-authorship of ‘ The 
Fair Maid of the Inn’ was endorsed by. 


the late A. H. Bullen, to whom, in 1915, 
I submitted the MS. of my article on that 
play, subsequently sent to ‘N. & Q.’ “No 
competent reader,” he wrote to me in a 
letter dated June 28, 1915, “‘can doubt 
that you have shown Webster to be part 
author.” 

With regard to ‘ ge and Virginia,’ 
it would be impossible, in a short note 
such as this, to set forth my reasons for 
disagreeing with those critics who believe 
that Heywood had ‘a main finger”’ in it. 
Their chief arguments are based on the 
resemblances between its vocabulary and 
that of Heywood’s plays, resemblances in 
my opinion due to Heywood’s influence 
on Webster. To me the style of the play 
is nowhere like Heywood’s and shows 
abundant traces of Webster’s workmanship. 

Mr. Oliphant’s article in Modern Phil- 
ology on ‘Problems of Authorship in 
Elizabethan Dramatic Literature’ is well 


‘known to me, and had already led me to 


taste ‘The Bloody Banquet.’ I have 
just tried it again and find in it no flavour 
of Dekker. Nor do I find any evidence 
to support Mr. Oliphant’s opinion that 
Whether 
by Thomas Drue or not (I have not yet 
seen his ‘Duchess of Suffolk’), it seems 
to me all by one hand. 
H. DuapatE Sykes. 
Enfield. 


JAcoB TONSON AS A Spy ON Prior (12 S$. 
ix. 482).—I had hoped that M. Dorrrn’s 
contribution would elicit correspondence 
from scholars of the times of Queen Anne. 
It is only because none has appeared that 
I venture to express the hope that M. 
Dottin will give English people the further 
results of his studies, for he appears to have 
struck a rich vein in historical records. 
We now begin to dimly understand why 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu called Boling- 
broke ‘that vile man,” and why Addison 
spoke of ‘“‘cankered Bolingbroke,’ two 
epithets that Mr. Sichel in his Life of 
Bolingbroke so strongly resents. It now 
becomes more intelligible why the second 
Lady Bolingbroke had to pay into Lady 
Yarmouth’s private account £10,000 before 
any question of a pardon for her husband 
would be listened to; a fact I think not 
stated by Mr. Sichel. M. Dottin will have 
to proceed critically. The evidence of 
spies is not untainted; they are often 
paid by “ results.” 

J. DE CASTRO. 
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FIELDINGIANA (12 8S. x. 7).—W. E.| assertion on the entry in ‘Magnus Rotulus 
‘Henley’s observations on Taine’s bon buffie| Scaccarii,’ 31 Hen. I. (p. 37, Hunter’s ed., 


are relevant, but they are not cited as 
-controverting Mr. ARMSTRONG’s criticism :— 


Of all the definitions that ever were defined | 
‘Taine’s definition of Fielding as ‘a _ good 
buffalo ” strikes one as one of the most absurd. | 
But Taine, man of genius as he was born, and 
-savant as he made himself, was at all times the | 
prey of any theory that happened to commend | 
itself to his imaginative yet very logical mind; 
-and either this, his theory of Harry Fielding, | 
was one of the unluckiest he ever developed, or 
you can pay no man a higher compliment than) 
to call him a Good Buffalo. For consider what, 
‘in Fielding’s case, is comprehended in the term. 
. . «+ If to be a Good Buffalo be all that, 
~why, then, I can’t help wishing that the breed 
were more prolific; and even that M. Henri 
‘Taine had himself belonged to it. 


J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 


GERVASE DE CORNHILL (12 S. viii. 229).— 
‘Owing to above query, I have received so 
much information and direction that 1 be- 
lieve this complicated conundrum to be 
‘partly solved. 

Query A.—Roger “ nepos Huberti,’? whom 
Dr. Round showed us to be the father of 
Gervase de Cornhill, will prove, I think, to. 
have been Roger de Villers, brother of that 
Hamo ce St. Clair who succeeded his uncle, 
Eudo Dapifer, in the lordship of Colchester. | 
I must not cumber your columns with re- 
ferences or citations, but pp. 42 and 120 of. 
the Chartulary of St. John the Baptist of 
‘Colchester (Roxburghe Club) give the basis | 
of the proof. We find there that Roger de, 
Villers (not to be confounded with Roger de 
Valognes, another “ nepos Eudonis’’) was’ 
brother of Hamo, and that the Hamo in ques- 
tion was undoubtedly Hamo de St. Clair. 
Further, just as the Manor of Chalk in Kent 
was granted to Gervase de Cornhill at the 
‘death of his father Roger (who had held it 
after Adam FitzHubert and Eudo Dapifer, 
his brother), so we here find Hamo, Roger’s 
brother, making a grant of tithes in that 
same Chalk. Both Hamo and Roger were 


_ ‘thus proprietors in Chalk, both “ nepotes 


Eudonis,” ‘‘ nepotes ”’ also of Eudo’s brother 
Hubert, Castellan of Norwich and ‘“ nepotes ” 
(grandsons, not nephews in this case) of | 
Hubert de Rie, which was to be demonstrated 
-and which brings the De Cornhills of Kent 


‘into direct descent from that great forefather. | 


Query B.—As to Herbert, Chamberlain to | 
Henry I., and Hubert, Chamberlain to King. 
‘Stephen, Hasted makes these two father and 
‘Son. With due hesitation, I submit that 
Hasted is ‘in error, and that if he founded his | 


1833), where Herbert “ fil. Herberti Camer : ” 
renders his dues for “terra patris sui,” he 
had not necessarily found the right Cham- 


'berlains, all Chamberlains not being ‘‘ Ca- 
/merarii Regis.”” The ‘ Catalogue of Ancient 
' Deeds’ (Record Office), shows that Richard 


de Anesty was the son of Stephen’s Hubertus 


'Camerarius. The Chartulary of St. John 


confirms this indirectly, but certainly shows 


| Hubertus himself to be—what was to be 


anticipated from his close association with 
Gervase de Cornhill—the son of the afore- 
named Hamo de St. Clair. As Gervase was 


‘son of Hamo’s brother Roger, he is thus first 


cousin to Hubert, and they both are great- 
grandsons of Hubert de Rie (pp. 153, 154, 
156, 160, 164, compared with pp. 146 and 


163 of the Chartulary as above, outline the 
evidence). 


This ascendance cuts out Herbert, Cham- 
berlain to Henry I., from several pleasing 
pedigrees, unless he was a collateral, and we 
are still in want of evidence as to whether 
Hamo and Roger, “ nepotes Eudonis et 
Huberti,’” were sons of a brother or of a 
sister of those great men. 

Since writing above I have re-read the 


recently issued ‘ History of Norwich Castle,’ 


by Mr. Walter Rye. On p. 52 he appears to 
hesitate as to accepting Hamo de St. Clair 
as Eudo’s nephew, but does not contest the 
weight of Mr. R. W. St. Clair of Chicago’s 
evidence that Roger de Villers was ‘* nepos 
Eudonis.” As I owe to these two authorities 


‘much kind guidance and valuable suggestion, 


T am glad to see that, so long as either Hamo 
or Roger, whom the Chartulary proves to be 


brothers, can claim Eudo as uncle, my pedi- 


gree, as above, stands. 
Percy 
124, Inverness Terrace, W. 


‘Not So Bap As WE SEEM’: CHARLES 
Knicut (12 S. x. 10).—This was Charles 
Knight, the author and publisher (1791- 
1873), a close friend of Dickens, and one of 
the ‘‘ splendid strollers.”” He was originally 
asked to play the part of Hodge in the 
Guild of Literature and Art performances of 
‘Not So Bad As We Seem,’ and in reference 
to that wrote :— 

For myself, I should have been well contented 
with “ Hodge the merry servant.’’ But my pro- 
fessional tastes and consequent histrionic capacity 


‘for playing the part of a scheming publisher of 


the days of Sir Robert Walpole were considered, 
and I had to rehearse the part of Jacob Tonson, 
the bookseller. 
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Forster, in his ‘Life of Charles Dickens,’ | 
says 

Mr. Tonson was a small part in the comedy, 
entrusted with much appropriateness to Mr. 
Charles Knight, whose ‘ Autobiography ’ has this | 
allusion to the first performance, which, as_| 
Mr. Pepys says, is “ pretty to observe.”  « The | 
actors and the audience were so close together | 
that as Mr. Jacob Tonson sat in Wills’s Coffee- | 
house he could have touched with his clouded | 
cane the Duke of Wellington.” | 

T. W. TyRRELL. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

PsaLM (12 x. 8).—The Vulgate, 
following the Septuagint, begins this psalm 
with the words ‘‘ Deus, quis similis erit tibi,”’ 
accordingly it so begins in the breviaries, | 
where the psalm occurs in Friday matins. | 
Hence it was commonly known as the ‘“ Deus, | 
quis similis.” But as these words do not 
occur in the Hebrew, they were rejected in the | 
sixteenth century as “ apocryphal,” so do not | 
appear in English in our Prayer Books and} 
Bibles. I can no longer consult the earlier 
English versions in primers and Bibles, but. 
some other correspondent may be able to 
tell us how the verse stands in them. 

J.T. F. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


The heading of this psalm in the Prayer 
Book should not be called a mistake, as 
these Latin words are not translations, rough 
or otherwise, of an English version, but 
taken from the opening of the corresponding 
psalms in the Vulgate. In this case Psalm | 
Ixxxii. in the Vulgate (=Ixxxiii. in the Eng- | 
lish) begins, “‘ Deus, quis similis erit tibi ?) 
ne taceas, neque compescaris Deus.” 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


Reference to the Vulgate affords some 
answer to this query. Psalm Ixxxiii. in our’ 
English versions is the equivalent of Psalm. 
lxxxii. in the Vulgate. Of this latter the 
first verse runs, “‘ Deus, quis similis erit tibi ? 
ne taceas, neque compescaris Deus.” 

Our Psalm Ixxxiii., alike in the Authorized 
Version and the Prayer Book, ignores the 
first interrogative clause found in the Vulgate 
and in the Septuagint, and begins our 
translations at Ne taceas.”’ 


The Rev. J. M. Neale, in hig ‘ Commentary 
on the Psalms,’ says, regarding verse 1, 
*‘ The first clause of this verse runs, in most of 
the older translations (LUX X. Vulg. Aethiop., | 
Syr., Arab.), ‘O,God, who shall be like unto, 
Thee ? 999 | 


in the College of Arms. 


In a psalterium I have (Antwerp, Plantin, 
1683) the first verse reads, ‘‘ Deus, quis 
similis erit tibi? ne taceas, neque com- 
pescaris Deus.” 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


THe Firra In THE Lorp’s 
PRAyvER (12 S. ix. 508; x. 11).—The ques- 
tion still remains, Why did Tyndale, or 
whoever first put the Lord’s Prayer into 
English, use the word “trespasses”’ ? 
Reference to St. Luke xi. 4, seems to 
suggest the answer. The Greek word 
there is dyaprias, the Latin peccata. 

C. A. Coor. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


Cot. CHESTER’S EXTRACTS FROM PARISH 
ReaistTers (11 vi. 90; 128. ix. 389, 473, 
517).—G. E. C.’s set of these transcripts 
was distributed by one of his executors. 
who cannot remember where they went, 
but I still believe that most of the volumes 
were presented to public libraries connected 
with the parishes mentioned. I under- 
stand that the other set is still complete 


C. oF A. 


“SUNT OCULOS CLARI QUI CERNIS SIDERA 
TANQUAM”’ (12 S. x. 8).—The answer to 
the query on the authorship of this line 
must be, I am afraid, ‘‘ Anon., anon., sir.”’ 
The puzzle is given among a batch of 
‘“Grammaticorum illae cruces vulgatae, 
ob constructionis difficultatem, aut vocum 
ambiguitatem nobis quoque pueris agitatae 
in Scholis,” in the ‘ Sylvula Logogriphorum’ 
at the end of the second part of Nicolas 
Reusner’s ‘ Aenigmatographia’ (Frankfurt, 
1602), p. 159. As Reusner was born in 
1545, the line, to be known to him at 


'school, must be as old as the middle of the 


sixteenth century. And to how many 
previous generations of schoolboys may it 
not have been familiar ! 

A few lines lower on Reusner’s page are 

Mea pater in sylvas, filium tuum lupus est, 
and 

Filia sub tilia mea net subtilia fila, 
and, of course, the jingle with ‘Cane 
Decane.”’ 

In W. Binder’s ‘Flores Aenigmatum. 
latinorum’ (Stuttgart, 1857), p. 94, the 
line “Sunt oculos clari,’” &c., has the 
following line attached to it :— 

Dico grammaticum, versum qui construit istum. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
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“A Watkina Dictionary” (12 S. ix.! was father-in-law of Jan Steen (1626-1679). 
527).—There can be no doubt that the He is represented by at least five works 
origin of such expressions as “a walking! in the Louvre, and by many pictures in 
dictionary” and “a living dictionary” is to Holland, especially in the Ryks Museum 
be found in a passage of Eunapius’s ‘ Life) at Amsterdam. Samuel Maunder’s ‘ Bio- 
of Porphyry,’ in which he speaks of Longinus | graphical Treasury ’ quaintly observes :— 
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| 


as “‘a living library and a walking museum 


He possessed ‘great facility and freedom ; his 


(or, rather, university) ’’: jv | works are consequently more general throughout 
With this has Europe than those of any other master, but such 


tuuxos Kal mepurrarovy pouceiov. : 
P A | as are finished and remain undamaged are highly 


been compared the statement of the scholiast 
on Juvenal, iv. 77, that Pegasus, the 
jurisconsult, was commonly called a book, 
not a man. The 
_was familiarized by the title of John Molle’s 
translation of Philip Camerarius’s ‘ Horae 
Subcisivae sive Meditationes Historicae,’ 
which appeared in 1621 under the title of 
‘The Living Librarie, &c. It is curious 
that in one of the British Museum copies 
of this first edition (that in the Grenville 
Library) the title is printed as ‘ The Walking 
Librarie.’ Robert Burton is referring to 
the same passage of Eunapius when he 
writes, in the introduction to his ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ 

All those of whom we read such hyperbolical 
eulogiums, as of Aristotle, that he was wisdom 
itself in the abstract, a miracle of nature, breathing 
libraries, as Eunapius of Longinus. des 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND WALES (12 S. 


phrase ‘ Living Library’ | aqua tinta engraver, born at Leyden in 1596. 


valued. Joun B. 


Van-Goyen (John), a landscape painter and 


_ He was the disciple of William Geeritz and Isaiah 
an den Velde. His compositions generally 
represent rivers with boats and fishing-barks, 
| or peasants returning on the water from market, 
and in the back-ground villages or small towns. 
Some of his engravings from his own designs 
are very rare, and bear a high price. He died 
| at The Hague in 1656.—* Biog Univ.’ 
‘So writes Gorton in his ‘General Bio- 
‘graphical Dictionary’ (London, 1833). A 
‘pleasing specimen of his painting, a copy 
‘of which hangs before me as I write, is to 
| be found in the National Gallery at Dublin. 
HERBERT W. GREENE. 
| 


| * HEADS’ AS THE PIEMAN SAys”’ (12 S. 
xi, 449, 494, 536).—I have a caricature, 
| 13in. by 9in., by T. Rowlandson, dated 1785, 
| entitled ‘Too many fora Jew.’ The scene 
is a village green, under a tree. Half a 


ix. 354, 438).—In reply to his question) dozen children stand round a Shylock- 
whether Cardinal Newman and his brother looking pieman who is looking upward at 
F. W. Newman had family or other ties two coins which have been thrown into the 


with Wales, Mr. Wriitams may be referred | 


to 11 S. vii. 385, where he will find an 
extract from The Adelaide Advertiser com- 
municated by the late Sm J. LANGDON 
BoNYTHON. 
“a minister now resident in Adelaide,” 
based on a conversation that took place 


“in the seventies,” of the visit of a Baptist , 
minister to Llandudno, where the land- | 


lady of his lodgings told him of a Mr. (Charles) 
Newman living in her house, and showed 
him letters written to her by his brothers 
F. W. and J. H. Newman. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


VANGOYEN, A DutcH PAINTER (12 8. x. 
8).—Jan van, Goyen was born at Leyden 
in 1596 and died at The Hague in 1656. 
Except for a short period in his youth, 
spent in France, he dwelt all his life in his 
native country, and painted Dutch land- 
scapes and seascapes. Among the more 
eminent of his masters were Isack Claesz 


An account is there given by. 


air by a boy standing in front of him. Mean- 
while two other boys standing behind have: 
each put a hand under the pieman’s arms 
and are helping themselves to pies from 
the open basket suspended from the pie- 
man’s shoulder. This seems to carry back 
the ‘toss-up’ custom to pre-Pickwickian 
days. SIDNEY SPOKES. 
Portland Place, W. 


G. E. J. Powe t (12 S. ix. 529).—George 
Ernest John Powell, born Feb. 10, 1842, 
was the only son of William Thomas Roland 
Powell, Esq., of Nant-Eos, Co. Cardigan, 
and Cheltenham, Co. Gloucester, J.P., and 
Edwyna, his wife, eldest daughter of 
William George Cherry, Esq., of Buckland, 
Co. Hereford. He was educated at Eton 
and at Brasenose College, Oxford. He 
matriculated at Oxford, May 23, 1861, and 
left in 1862. He was High Sheriff for 
Cardigan, and in 1881 married Dinah T. 
Harries of Goodwick, Co. Pembroke, and 
died without issue many years ago. 


van Swanenburgh, who died in 1614, and 
Esaias van de Velde (c. 1590-1630). He. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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The late Mr. George E. J. Powell of 
Nant-Eos, near Aberystwyth, a Welsh squire 
of literary and artistic tastes, and un- 
conventional character in other ways, was 
an intimate friend, and contemporary, of 
Swinburne’s. He was a benefactor of the 
University College of Wales, to which he) 
gave books, pictures by Rossetti, Simeon | 
Solomon, Leighton, and Herkomer, and a 
series of letters from Swinburne. He is, 
it may be presumed, the “M. Powel” 
sketched in Guy de Maupassant’s amusing, 
if not always accurate, ‘ Notes sur Algernon 
Charles Swinburne,’ which introduced Gab- 
riel Mourey’s translation of ‘Poems and 
Ballads’ (Paris, 1891). Maupassant was 
spending the summer of 1870 at Etretat 
when Swinburne was staying there “* chez 
un autre Anglais M. Powel, pro- 
priétaire d’un petit chalet qu’il avait baptisé | 
Chaumiére Dolmancé.’’’ The Frenchman 
Was a guest at this petit chalet on more than | 
one occasion and gives a vivacious account 
of his experiences. 

Pendant tout le déjeuner on parla d’art, de 
littérature et d’humanité; et les opinions de ces 
deux amis jetaient sur les choses une espéce de 
lueur troublante, macabre, car ils avaient une 
maniére de voir et de comprendre qui me les 
montrait comme deux visionnaires malades, 
ivres de poésie perverse et magique. 

A few days later he was invited to feast 
on a roast monkey :— 

L’odeur seule de ce réti quand j’éntrai dans la 
maison me souleva le coeur d’inquiétude, et la 
saveur affreuse de la béte m’enleva pour toujours 
lénvie de recommencer un pareil repas. 

This time, 

ils me contérent des légendes islandaises traduites 
par M. Powel, dune étrangeté saisissante et 
terrible. 

We are told that 
ce M. Powel étonnait le pays par une vie 
extrémement solitaire et bizarre aux yeux de 
bourgeois et de matelots peu accoutumés aux 
fantaisies et aux excentricités anglaises. 


He and his friend must certainly have set a 
high standard for future English visitors to , 


Etretat. Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Arremus Warp” (12 8. ix. 310, 375, 


477).—Mr. Don C. Seitz, in his biography 
of Artemus Ward published in 1919 by 
Harper and Brothers, gives a different 
origin of Mr. Browne’s pen-name from Mr. 
MorGAn in your issue of December 10. Mr. 
Seitz says (pp. 24 and 25) :— 

The nom de plume, though variousiy accounted 
for, in one instance as the misspelling of the 
cognomen of the Revolutionary general, Artemas 
Ward, was really a home product. Waterford, | 
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‘familiar to the family. 
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his native town, was a land-grant given to pay 
claims rising out of Sir William Phipps’s expedi- 
tion against the French of Canada in 1690. The 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, having failed 
to collect enough from the spoil of the Acadians 
to pay the bills, gave away much land. Some 
of this lay in New Hampshire, and the grants 
were disallowed by that colony in 1739. Maine, 
being then part of the Bay State, was drawn 
upon to make good in 1774 to the heirs of past 
creditors, and Waterford was a slice given to 
Seth Rice, Stephen Maynard, and John Gardner, 
“and Artemus Ward is joined ” reads the record. 
Jabez Brown, Artemus Ward’s great-grandfather, 
surveyed the tract in 1783. His grandfather 
was agent for the Massachusetts owners of the 
unsettled lands. His father, asurveyor, had much . 
to do with them, so of course their names were 
It is easy to conclude, 
therefore, that in picking a pen-name the young 
Yankee, chuckling at his shaky work-table in 
The Plain Dealer office, by idle chance was moved 
to select that of the ancient Boston proprietor. 


Cc. E. 


“TIME WITH A GIFT OF TEARS” (v.s. 
‘ AUTHORS WANTED,’ 12 S x. 18).—The 
‘humorous suggestion ’’ mentioned by 
C.C. B. is a good example of the czcoethes of 
trying to spoil poetry by reducing it to the 
lowest terms of the obvious and common- 
place. Of course Swinburne wrote the 
lines as they stand, and if he had not, “ the 
less Swinburne he.” ‘Time with a gift of 
tears,” if it is too brutally analysed, expresses 
the melancholy fact that none can live long 
without experiencing sorrow; ‘ Grief with 
aglass that ran,” that most human grief, how- 
ever apparently deep, is really short-lived. 
The first sentiment is melancholy, the second 
‘‘eynical,”’ and both suggest Montaigne. 

Again, putting this explanation aside 
entirely, I should credit a really educated 
poet like Swinburne with the intention to 
delight the fit reader (1) by the chiasmus 
of sense, and (2) by the slight thrill of 
surprise with which one hails a slap in the 
face at the obvious. 

Thirdly, to come closer still to Poetry, it 
should be pointed out that the correct text 
‘alliterates more subtly than the humorous 
perversion would: t g t g g as compared 
with g gt tg. This point might be turned 
against me, as Swinburne rather preferred 
‘the hammer-stroke style of alliteration to 
‘the pendulum: but I am sure it would not 

have occurred to the humorist, so I make 
him a present of it. 
A precisely similar instance in Shelley, 
'* P.U.,’ Act I. (Mercury to the Furies), 
. . . Back to your towers of iron, 
And gaash beside your streams of fire, and wail 
Your foodless teeth .. . 
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will doubtless some day incite, probably’ This may possibly throw a little light on 
has already incited, some idiot to transpose ‘“'T.’s’? query—but he does not state the 
gnash”’ and wail.” subject of the picture. 

H. K. Sr. J. S. (Mrs.) Morte, Hamiron Scorr. 


reference to some earlier members of this 
family in Poulson’s ‘ History of Holderness, \accoust under July 2, 168i, of the 


vol. i, p. 175 (1840). The spelling there | : 
lexecution of Mr. Plunket and Mr. 
Fitzharris, who were to be executed about 
my boyhood Arram Hall belonged to Gere 
Thomes Bainton, Eaq., who apparently is and drawn to Tyburn, where Plunket got 
the same as the Thomas Bainton mentioned foie oanks eit began a long harangue 
as subscriber to the book named: Hepre- | ke. Aller teas the 
sentatives of this latter family were resident 
30 Bewholme, a neighbouring village, about were delivered to theire friends, aneedian 
a a _to an order the sheriffs had for that purpose.” 
St. THE Proup, Lonpon (12 §., Wood's *Athenae Oxoniensis”’ says that 
ix. 509).—No such church appears to was tis hind) 
existed in 1600 or at any other time. No ied y St. Giles's Churth 
Thomas Taylor appears to have been vie You will 
or rector of any church dedicated to St. | 
Peter in the City of London in that year. 
The rector of St. Peter-le-Poer from Dee. i 
4, 1583, to his death in August, 1615, was P@tore eath had actually taken place. 
Richard Judson. The entry in the parish | ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
register of Much Hormead would seem to QueRms (12 x. 8).—1. 
mean that Thomas Taylor, the vicar of | ajiipone’s ‘Dictionary of English Litera- 
Much Hormead, married the two Brand tyre’ states that ‘Ixion in Heaven’ was 
sisters to their respective husbands in the | published in 1847. I am unable to trace 
church of St. Peter-le-Poer, and not to the date when ‘The Infernal Marriage * 
imply that he was vicar of St. Peter the’ was published in book form. The British 
Proud. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. | Museum does not give either work separately. 
2. Benjamin Disraeli published editions 
FULLOLOVE SURNAME (12 S. vi. 68, 115, ! oF the following works by his father in 1881 
196).—T. Warton, in his History of English | according to the British Museum Catalogue, 
Poetry,’ alludes (1870 ed., pp. 100-02), although no date is given on the title pages 


to the French poem ‘ Roman d’Alexandre,’ ‘of the books themselves: ‘Calamities and 


written about the year 1200, and remarks :— Quarrels of Authors,’ ‘ Amenities of Litera- 
It is voluminous ; and in the Bodleian library | ture: ‘ Literary Character of Men of 
at Oxford is a vast folio MS. of it on vellum, | Cemine 2 ARcarpatp SPaRKE 


which is of great antiquity, richly decorated, and | 

in high preservation (MSS. Bodl., B. 264 fol.). : 
. .. At the end we read this hexameter, which! FREEDOM OF A Crty (12 S. ix. 489).— 
points out the name of the scribe :— The Honorary Freedom of Boroughs Act, 
1885, would, I think, be the origin which 
i338. would allow a Borough Council from 
Joun B. Warnewricnt. |time to time to admit persons of 
distinction to be Honorary Freeman. The 
VILLEBOIS, PAINTER (12 8S. ix. 529).—) honour confers no benefit on the recipient. 
Some years ago, when acting as private|The Act (48, 49 Vict. ch. 29) states that 
secretary to Mr. R. Caton Woodville, the | ‘the admission of persons to be Freeman 
battle artist and illustrator, I frequently | shall not confer the right of voting for any 
heard him called ‘“ Villebois’”’” by his in- | Borough in Parliamentary or other elections, 
timates, and he was referred to by this| or of sharing in the benefit of any heridita- 
name in papers such as The Pink ’Un,| ments, common lands, or public stock of 
The Pelican, &e. such borough, or the Council thereof, or 
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of any property held in whole or in part NicuHonas Grimaxp (12 S. ix. 409, 498).— 
for any charitable use or trust.” I understand that there is in the British 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. Museum Library a copy of the genealogy of 
Tur Arms or LEEps (12 8. ix. 507).— the Grimaldi family from the time they 
I am sure everybody would be interested to | quitted Genoa and settled in England to 
hear of a case where a mayor in his private the year 1824, compiled by Stacey Grimaldi, 
capacity uses the town’s arms, with or F:S-4-» and edited by A. B. Grimaldi, 
without helmet and crest. Cases of cor-| M.A., who, in 1907, resided at 27, Guernsey 
poration coats of arms with these appurte- | Grove, Herne Hill, 8.E. 
ances are not uncommon from the! ,, work may give Mr. L. R. Merri 
fifteenth century onward. D. L. G, _| the information he desires. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Dantr’s BEARD (12 S. ix. 271, 315, 378, 39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
436).—It is not at all clear why St. Swithin’ RupcE Fammy (128. ix. 311, 395, 435).— 
assumes that Dante cut off the beard, which The Rev. James Rudge, D.D., F.R.S., for 
he had allowed to grow when he was mourn- | twenty-four years the esteemed and pious 
ing for Beatrice. It has been inferred from rector of the parish of Hawkchurch, Dorset- 
the well-known passage in the ‘ Purgatorio’ shire, died suddenly on July 1, 1852, in 
that the poet had a beard some time between ‘his 69th year. He was the son of James 
1310 and 1318. Now he died in 1321; why Rudge, of Heath End House, Cromhall, 
then should be have shaved if off ? Surely and nephew of Thomas Rudge, Archdeacon 
it is going a little far to suppose that Dante, of Gloucester. His family was a branch of 
when he was eating the salt food of exile the Rudges of Evesham, in Worcester- 
and testing the steepness of another’s stairs,! shire, but had been settled for some time 
was obedient to the frivolous dictates of in- jn Gloucestershire. 
constant Fashion. Villani says that he was | JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
indifferent to graces, and this remark may per- | 39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
haps have referred to his personal appearance. 

Where there is so much obscurity it is 
justifiable to argue a little from general 
considerations. Now the beard has con- 


stantly been regarded as a sign of wisdom. . 
Bacchus, wandering over the earth in a shortly before Christmas. Maundy Thurs- 


car drawn by tigers, and enamoured of day sometimes released one for a few days 
Ariadne, is rightly represented with a if not for a whole week. It seems to me 
smooth chin, but Dionysus, the cultivator that holidays have greatly increased nowa- 
of the vine, the lawgiver and the father of | 4@ys, when people are always resting from 
civilization, appears in Greek sculpture as| Work that they have often shirked: but I 
aman witha beard. Is there any Byzantine | #™ not here referring to schools. 
or medieval artist who would have dared St. SwITHn. 
to represent the Creator of the universe as| Mr. R. E. Tomas will find, I think, much 
beardless ? The beard, then, is often an|to interest him in chap. xxxiv. of Mr. 
outward and visible sign of wisdom in the| A. K. Cook’s ‘About Winchester College,’ 
man who wears it, and a perception of this} published by Macmillan and Co. in 1917, 
truth, as well as a certain artistic sense if he can get hold of the book. 
of what was right and fitting, may well Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
have kept the encyclopedic genius of the Pe 
Middto Ages from cutting off the beard that om wood authority that this 
1902 by Ras Makunan, Envoy .from the 
King of Abyssinia at the Coronation of King 
GENTLEMAN OF THE Pouttry (12 S. ix.| Edward VII., as a votive offering for the 
272).—The office of King’s Poulterer was| recovery of the latter from his serious ill- 
hereditary in the family of Napier of Mer-|ness in the summer. It was placed before 
chiston. Whether this continued on the! the “ Unknown Warrior’s” grave, in which 
accession of James VI. to the throne of | position a photograph of it may be obtained. 
England I do not know, but it might offer a|It is now at the north side of the High 
clue to Mr. Bury. Morne. | Altar. Water E. GAWTHORP. 


ScnHoot Honrays (12 ix. 528).— 
Seventy years or more ago school boys and 
‘girls expected holidays of six weeks from 
about June 18, and of four or five from 
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BriTIsH SETTLERS IN AmeERICA (12 S. 
ix. 462, 517, 521).—May I enclose extract 
from the Public Records as to a member of 
the Tapp family. 

Mr. O. Tapp was proprietor of Post House, 
Marlborough, ir Cromwell’s days. He drove 
to Red Lion, Fleet Street, London, every 
week. Pepys stayed at this post-house. 

In the Public Record Office, London, 
Chancery Bills and Answers. 
B93/34 Barber v. Tapp. 
17 Oct. 1639.—The several answers of 
Edmund Tapp. 

Edmond Tapp, the defendant, was possessed 
of a messuage and divers edifices, barnes, stables, 
outhouses, arable land, meadowe and pastures 
lying and being in Bonington in ye County of 
Hert. This defendant sayth that he went and 


‘the Municipal Art Galleries, Brighton, and 


_ works by him often appear in Sussex picture- 
shops. He flourished during the Regency 
‘and in_ succeeding years. (1) Bernard 
‘Evans, R.I., had a picture reproduced in 
|‘ Modern British Water-Colour Drawings,’ 
_a Special Summer Number of The Studio in 
/ 1900. I think he is to be identified with 
| Bernard Walter Evans, Esq., R.I., R.B.A., 
/as to whom see ‘ Who’s Who.’ 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The following information has been 
‘gleaned from various sources :— 

1. Bernard Evans, landscape painter, 
of London. Exhibited at the R.A., Surrey 
Street and New Water Colour Society 


departed fro’ England in Europa the last day of Guring the years 1871-1893. 


May, 1637, with all his family and never hath 
been there since, and he this defend'. ariveing in 
that place of America which now called New Eng- 


land the last day of July, 1637, and ther hath 


remained ever since. 
Sworn 7 day August, 1640, at Quinypyack in 
New England. 
ARTHUR TAPP. 


BrocRAPHIcAL oF ARTISTS 
soueuT (12 S. x. 9).—11. Nicholas Pocock, 
the son of a Bristol merchant, was 
born in 1740. As a youth he entered 
the Merchant Service and in 1780 
took up art as a profession, painting in 
Bristol regularly for some years. He died 
March 9, 1821. His portrait was painted 
by his son, Isaac (1782-1835), a pupil of 
Romney. An obituary notice of father 
and son is in The Gentleman's Magazine 
(1835), N.S. iv. 657-8. The pedigrees of 
his descendants are printed in Berry’s 
‘Pedigrees of Berkshire Families,’ pp. 
116-22. Notices of him and his work are 
to be found in Owen’s ‘Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art in Bristol,’ pp. 49-52; Roget’s 


‘History of the Old Water Colour 
Society, passim; ‘D.N.B., xlvi. 5-6; 
and in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. xi. 290, 331, 388; 


8 S. iv. 108, 197, 291-2; 10 S. iv. 468. 

A large collection of naval drawings and 

engravings by Pocock was sold in two 

parts in 1913 by Messrs. Hodgson, whose 

sale catalogues form an interesting record 

of his work. RoianD AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 


There are accounts of (3) James Duffield 
Harding (1798-1863), (6) Robert Thomas 
Landells (1833-1877), (11) Nicolas Pocock 
(1741 ?-1821), and (16) John Thomas 
Serres (1759-1825) in the ‘D.N.B.’ There 
are some pictures by (8) R. H. Nibbs in 


2. Ernest Griset, animal painter, of 
_London. Exhibited two pictures at Surrey 
Street in 1871. 
| 3. James Duffield Harding was born at 
Deptford in 1798. He had a few lessons 
from Samuel Prout, and worked with 
John Pye, the engraver. He painted land- 
/Scapes in oils and water-colours, was a 
;member of the Old Water Colour Society, 

and was also a lithographer. He exhibited 
‘at the R.A., S.B.A., and O.W.C.S., 
&e., 1811-63. He died at Barnes in 1863. 

4. Henry Andrew Harper, landscape 
painter, of London. Exhibited a large 
number of pictures during the years 1858- 
1893 at the R.A., Surrey Street, and New 
Water Colour Society. 

5. G. J. Knox lived in London, and 
exhibited landscapes at the R.A., B.I., and 
Surrey Street from 1839-1859. 
| 6. Robert Thomas Landells was born in 
1833. Became a special artist on the staff 
of The Illustrated London News, for which 
he depicted the Crimean, Danish, Austro- 


Prussian, and Franco-German Wars. He 
died in 1877. 
7. Paul Marny, landscape painter, 


flourished at Birmingham. From 1866-90 
he exhibited landscapes at the R.A. and 
various other exhibitions. 

8. Richard Henry Nibbs, a _ popular 
painter of marine subjects. His first pic- 
| ture, ‘ Lord Mayor’s Day,’ appeared at the 
Academy of 1841, but in 1842 he sent a 
sea-piece, and to that branch of art he 
afterwards remained constant. He died 
1893, aged 77. 
| 9. Cornelius Pearson was born at Boston, 
'Lines, and later became apprenticed to 
_an engraver in London. Many of his land- 
/scapes were exhibited at the S8.B.A., 
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1843-91. He died in 1891, in his 83rd | especially notable in water-colour. See ales 


ear. the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. viii., p. 1220. 

10. Edward Pugh, English miniature-| 6. R. T. Landells (1833-1877), vol. iii.; 
painter and landscape draughtsman, was p. 169. 
born in the second half of the eighteenth) 8. R. H. Nibbs (c. 1815-1893), vol. iy., 
century. His works appeared at the p. 17. 
Academy from 1793 to 1808. He illus-| 9. Cornelius Pearson (c. 1808-1891), vol. 
trated ‘ Modern London,’ (1805) and ‘ Cam- |iv., p. 84. 
bria Depicta’ (1816),and died at Ruthin) 11. N. Pocock (1741-1821), vol. iv., p. 137, 
in 1813. 16. J. 'T. Serres (1759-1825), vol. v., p. 69. 


11. Nicholas Pocock was born about the As regards some other names mentioned 
year 1741, and was the son of a Bristol /I note as follows :— 
merchant. He became captain of a 1. Bernard Evans, R.I. A very ac- 
merchant vessel and spent his leisure time complished landscapist who was an exhibitor 
in sketching. He became an original in London and the provinces for many 
member of the Old Water Colour Society | years. In 1875 he was resident in London ; 
and was encouraged in art by Reynolds. in 1912 at Harrogate. If now living he 
He painted landscapes and marine subjects, | must be a veteran. I suggest inquiry of 
and exhibited at the R.A., B.I.,and O.W.C.S., the secretary of the Royal Institute of 
1782-1817. Painters in Water Colours. 

12. Thomas Sewell Robins (not Robbins) 2. Ernest Griset. Flourished in the mid- 
was born in 1814. He was a member of Victorian period as an illustrator. He had 
the New Water Colour Society, and one of an excellent knack, before the time of R. 
the original members of the Institute of Caldecott, in comical drawings of animals. 
Painters in Water Colours. He exhibited 7. Paul Marny. From some drawings in 
at the R.A., B.I., S.B.A., &¢., 1829-79,) gouache by this artist which I have seen 1 
chiefly landscapes and marine subjects. should place him about the middle of last 
He died in 1880. century. 

13. H. Randolph Rose specialized in 10. E. Pugh. Ephraim Pugh was draw- 
figure subjects. He lived in London, and ing master at the Liverpool Mechanics’ 
between 1880-93 exhibited at the R.A., Institution, which was opened in 1839. 
Surrey Street and various other exhibitions. His pictures were not, I think, of high 

16. John Thomas Serres, son of Dominic | merit, but I have not seen any of them and 
Serres, R.A., was born in London in 1759.| don’t know any biographical particulars 
He was taught drawing at the Chelsea further than that he was an _ exhibitor 
Naval School, and later became draughts- 1848-1876, and probably earlier and later. 
man to the Admiralty. He married Miss | If Mr. Hughes wishes to know more about 
Willmot, the soi-disant Princess of Cum- PughTI shall be pleased to make inquiries. 
berland, who ruined him. He wasa painter 17. E. Tucker. Perhaps a member of 
of marine subjects, and exhibited at thea family connected with the Lake District 
R.A., B.I., and §.B.A. from 1780-1825. which has produced several capable land- 
He died in 1825 and was buried at Mary- scapists. An inquiry might be addressed 


lebone. 

17. Edward Tucker of Woolwich, 
painter of coast scenes. He exhibited at 
the R.A., B.I., and Surrey Street during 
1849-1873. 

18. B. B. Wadham of Liverpool. He 
exhibited landscapes at the R.A. and Surrey 
Street from 1871-1883. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


There are biographical notices of several 
of the painters about whom Mr. T. Cann 
HucuHes inquires in the latest edition of 


Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and En-_ 
| 'The following details may be of interest :— 


gravers.’ These are as follows :— 
3. J. D. Harding (1798-1863), vol. iii., 


p- 14. A veryeminent and versatile artist,| probably at Deptford, near London. 


ito Mr. Arthur Tucker, R.B.A., Ashleigh, 
Windermere. 

18. B. B. Wadham. A Liverpool mid- 
Victorian painter of no great merit. He had 
_two sons who were artists, one of whom 
‘exhibited under another name; I think 
Sinclair. 

_ Mr. Hughes might usefully consult Mr. 

Algernon Graves’s ‘ Dictionary of the Royal 

| Academy’ and the other analyses by that 

| valuable antiquary. 

E. Drevin. 

| 64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 

3. James Duffield Harding, born — 
e 
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is remembered for his paintings in water- 
colours, in which he abandoned the exclusive 
use of transparent colours. His ‘ Sketches at 
Home and Abroad’ (1836), dedicated to Louis 
Philippe of France, ‘The Park and the 
Forest’ (1841), and ‘Picturesque Selec- 
tions (1861) attest his skill as a lithographer. 
He became known also by his textbooks, 
e.g., ‘The Principles and Practice of Art’ 
(1845). He died 1863. 

5. G. J. Knox. Was he the third son of 
the Right Hon. George Knox, P.C., M.P., 
D.C.L., fifth son of Thomas Knox, first 
Viscount Northland, father of the first Earl 
of Ranfurly ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


MerteR MacratH, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CasHEL (12 S. viii. 470).—The following 
notes, though not giving the exact details 
asked for by G. F. R. B., may nevertheless 
be of some assistance. 

His wife, Anne O’Meara, appears to have 
been living in 1592: see a letter apparently 
addressed to her in State Papers, Ireland, 
for that year. 

Five sons are mentioned in the State 
Papers under the following dates: 1600, 
Tirlogh (married to Katherine Butler, 
sister of the Countess of Desmond), Red- 
mond; 1607, James, Marcus, Terence. 

Two of his sons were with him in England 
in November, 1599, where he writes from his 
chamber next the Falcon, in Tothill Street, 
Westminster, but he does not give their 
names. One of his sons was at Oxford in 1602, 
apparently as a member of the University, 
and known by the name of Gray: see 
‘Historical MSS. Commn. Reports,’ Mar- 
quess of Salisbury’s MSS., Part XII. 

Foster, ‘Al. Oxon,’ records that Mark 
Graye and James Graye both subscribed 
on Oct. 31, 1601; the coincidence of 
names and dates makes it possible, if 
not probable, that these were two of the 
sons of the Archbishop. 

Unfortunately none of the references on 
which these notes are based gives any 
clue as to the order of birth of these sons, 
nor as to the existence or non-existence of 
others. 

I would add a warning that the indexing 
of Irish names in the volumes of the Irish 
State Papers of this period is somewhat 
erratic, and entries should be looked for 
under Cashels, Magrath, McCragh, Mag- 
raughe and Magrauffe. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME 
(12 8. ix. 230, 273, 312, 336, 376, 415, 436, 
454, 497).—Here is an instance from the 
Basque country. At Sare, in the family 
Lorrondo-Saharrear in 1793 there were 
five brothers and sisters, and the two 
(younger) brothers bore the name of Gratien 
(‘ Causeries sur le Pays Basque,’ by Mme. 
Charles d’Abbadie d’Arrast, Paris, 1909). 
In Roman Catholic countries the practice 
might be explained if we could assume that 
both brothers were born on the same 
saint’s day. A. Rose. 

Milton House, La Haule, Jersey. 


Tue Rev. J. Kewer (12 S. 
ix. 450, 498, 531).—He was in much request 
in the eighties for his lectures, which were 
full of humour. I well remember one 
entitled ‘Hats in general and some in 
particular.” R. E. Tomas. 


Norris AND Eyre Famities (12 S. ix. 
212).—I have the complete pedigree of 
Eyre of Hassop, acquired at the recent 
dispersal of Hassop Hall. The daughters 
of Roland Eyre by Ann, daughter of Sir 
Francis Smyth, were as follows :— 

Elizabeth married Pratt, Anne wife of Robert 
Dormer of Grove Park, Warwick. 

Prudence wife of John Berry of Berry Herbert, 
Co. Devon. Mary wife of William Blundel of 
Little Crosby, Lancs, and Ursula wife of Cherry 
Orton of ... Co. Lanr. 

I do not find any mention in the pedigree 
of the marriage with Norris. 

F. BrapBury. 

Sheffield. 

MULBERRIES (12 S. ix. 337, 377, 519).— 
Years ago, in the South Lambeth Road, 
not far from Vauxhall Station, the late 
Mr. Lionel Brough, the famous actor, lived 
in an old house called Perey Villa. In the 
garden was a fine mulberry tree, and Mr. 
Brough has told me that, in days gone by, 
when other good houses still stood in that 
street, every garden had its mulberry tree. 
I am under the impression that he said 
there had been an avenue of mulberry trees 
before houses were built. Perhaps some 
authority on old London could confirm my 
dim recollections. J. R. 

‘A NEWCASTLE APOTHECARY ’ (12S. ix. 491).— 
I have a humorous poem entitled ‘The Newcastle 
Apothecary,’ by Colman. It is included in a book 
entitled ‘ Principles of Elocution,’ by Thomas 
Ewing of Edinburgh. My copy, a 22nd edition, 
is dated 1837, and was published at Edinburgh. 

Pinhoe, Devon. W. G. WILLIS WATSON. 


I am now able to give the full words of this 
recitation. 


The original appeared in Colman’s 
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‘Broad Grins,’ and its authorship is attributed 
to George Colman himself. 
* The Newcastle Reciter’ omitted the first part 
and partly altered the verse here and there. 
RicuarD H. 
[The verses kindly written out have been for- 
warded to our correspondent.] 


RNotes on Books. 


Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary. By F. Howard 
Collins. (Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d. net.) 
F. Howarp Co.iuins died in 1910; the fourth 
edition of this admirable little work (1912) was 
supervised by the late Horace Hart, Controller 
of the Oxford University Press. That edition 
seemed but little short of perfection—however, 
here is a fifth, which shows a yet further im- 
provement, besides taking cognizance of words 
and dates and persons and other matters which 
time and the war have brought into the general 
current of thought and writing. We do a little 
regret that those who acquire this new edition 
will not have the compiler’s original preface, 
a pleasant piece of writing and instructive withal. 
Comparing our own well-used copy with the 
new exemplar we find sundry traces of con- 
sideration for brethren weaker in the matter of 
spelling—thus ‘‘ accommodate” has been in- 
serted. Many now unnecessary names have 
been omitted and also several technical terms, 
which some pleasant fancy rather than their 
utility must have made the compiler insert— 
such as ‘‘ bewet, leather attaching bell to hawk, 
not -it.” A few indications of pronunciation 
have been modified. Several new entries from 
foreign languages appear, and, naturally, a 
crop of new scientific and military terms. The 
publisher mentions his regret at not having been 
able to adopt any great proportion of the numerous 
suggestions he has received owing to the expense 
of altering the plates: it’ would therefore be 
futile to make any of our own. We have but to 
express anew our gratitude for a most useful 
compilation, and our satisfaction at having it 
thus brought ‘‘ up to date.” 


A Dictionary of English Phrases. (Routledge, 
12s. 6d. net.) 
WE dipped into these pages with great interest 
and some pleasant expectation. The amount of 
work and patience which went to the making 
of them entitles the compiler to considerable 
respect. The phrases include most of our modern 
catchwords and clichés, as well as the great mass 
of familiar locutions and, with these, an array 
of old or rare expressions which cannot be said 
to have maintained themselves in the general 
currency of the language. These last are often 
supported by references, but sometimes not so, 
and in cases where we should have welcomed a 
reminder. Thus “as inaccessible as Abaton ”’ 
seems to want some justification, considered as 
an English phrase. Sometimes the origin of a 
well-known sentence or quotation is rather too 
imperfectly given—as when we read on Delenda 
est Carthago that this was “ stated to have been 
uttered in the Senate by Cato after a visit to 


Carthage,” or are referred for ‘‘ Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee ” to John Byrom, when the current 
use of these comic names is certainly derived 
from Alice ‘Through the Looking-glass.’ To 
have “ Be sure your sin will find you out” 
referred to the Odyssey instead of Deuteronomy 
is curious, as is also the form given to the phrase. 
These instances are taken at random and might 
be added to indefinitely. The chief use of this 
collection, in fact, might be to serve as a suggestive 
nucleus for a more correct and thorough work. 


THE new Quarterly Review is largely devoted 
to international politics and recent foreign 
history. The literary articles are not of special 
importance, though essays from the pens of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. John Drinkwater 
must count for much on whatever subject these 
graceful writers discourse. Mr. Gosse’s theme 
is Austin Dobson, to whom he brings a_ pious 
tribute such as no one but himself is in the 
position to offer. Mr. John Drinkwater gives us 
a study of Henley, in which Henley is none the 
less effectively discussed for being something 
of a stalking-horse. Sir James Frazer depicts 
London life as Addison knew it, and by his own 
vivid visualization imparts real freshness and 
interest to a well-known subject. On the border- 
line between history and present politics are two 
papers, each in its way striking: Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy’s criticism of recent somewhat 
extravagant accounts of the French Revolution 
and Mr. John Buchan’s sympathetic portrait 
of the late David Henderson. The first place in 
the number is allotted to the second instalment 
of Mr. C. R. Haines’s ‘ Recent Shakespearean 
Research,’ which sets out chiefly the present 
position of inquiry as to the doubtful plays. 
Mr. Haines adopts in regard to these a rather 
sanguine view. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At 12S, ix. 393 (* Astley’s Circus ’) for “‘ W. H.C. 
Nathan’’ read W. H. C. Nation. 


RNotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ —’”’Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N, & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. ‘ 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. : 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

A. A. Morean (‘ THE TrusTY SERVANT ’).— 
This is an emblematic painting at Winchester 
College. A most interesting discussion of it 


| will be found at 11 S. xii. 193, 267, 342. 
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